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; , | squire to himself as he lay quiet on his 
| MR.SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. oor.” «I shouldn't like at all to be the 


| J j 
BE ABEHONT THOLLOFS. ‘humble guest of Augustus. ct] 


would certainly say a nasty word or two.” }} 
CHAPTER XXXVI THE SCARBOROUGH | The old man knew his younger son 
CORRESPONDENCE, ' well, and he had known, too, the character 


dm 
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Ir was as Mountjoy had said. The of his elder son; but he had not calculated 
squire had written to him a letter, inviting enough on the change which must have 
him to Tretton, and telling him that it | been made by such a revelation as he, his 
would be the best home for him till death | father, had made to him. Mountjoy had 
should have put Tretton into other hands. felt that all the world was against him, 
Mountjoy had thought the matter over, and that, as best he might, he would make 
sitting in the easy-chair in his brother’s | use of all the world,—excepting only his jj 
room, and had at last declined the invita-| father, who of all the world was the 
tion. As his letter was emblematic of the | falsest and the most cruel. As for his ' 
man, it may be as well to give it to the, brother, he would bleed his brother to the 
reader : very last drop without any compunction. 

“My DEAR FATHER,—I don’t think it | Every bottle of champagne that came into 
will suit me to go down to Tretton at | the house was, to Mountjoy’s thinking, his 
present. I don’t mind the cards, and I! own, bought with his money, and there- 
don’t doubt that you would make it better | fore fit to be enjoyed by him. But as for 
than this place. But, to tell the truth, I | his father ;—he doubted whether he could 
don’t believe a word of what you have told |remain with his father without flying at <; 
to the world about my mother, and some | his throat. } 
of these days I mean to have it out with; The old man decidedly preferred his }; 
| Augustus. I shall not sit quietly by and | elder son of the two. He had found that 

see Tretton taken out of my mouth. | Augustus could not bear success, and had } 

Therefore I think I had better not go to | first come to dislike him, and then to hate 

Tretton.— Yours truly, | him. What had he not done for Augustus? | 

“Mountsoy ScarporoucH.” | And with what a return! No doubt |, 

This had not at all surprised the father, | Augustus had, till the spring of this 
and had not in the least angered him. He present year, been kept in the background ; 

! rather liked his son for standing up for | but no injury had come to him from that. 
his mother, and was by no means offended | His father, of his own good will, with | 
at the expression of his son’s incredulity. | infinite labour and successful ingenuity, § 

But what was there in the prospect of a had struggled to put him back in the place 

| future lawsuit to prevent his son coming which had been taken from him. Augustus 
to Tretton? There need be no word | might, not unnaturally, have expressed 

spoken as to the property. Tretton would himself as angry. He had not done so, 

be infinitely more comfortable than those | but had made himself persistently dis- 


}} rooms in Victoria Street, and he was aware | agreeable, and had continued to show that } 


that the hospitality of Victoria Street | he was waiting impatiently for his father’s 
; would not be given in an ungrudging | death. It had come to pass that at their 


le spirit. ‘‘I shouldn’t like it,” said the old | last meeting he had hardly scrupled to 
r bE, dc eee <a ee arg mt = Sgt streets BT 
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tell his father that the world would be no 
world for him till his father had left it. 
This was the reward which the old man 
received for having struggled to provide 
handsomely and luxuriously for his son ! 
He still made his son a sufficient allow- 
ance befitting the heir of a man of large 
property ; but he had resolved never to see 
him again. It was true that he almost 
hated him, and thoroughly despised him. 

But since the departure and mysterious 
disappearance of his eldest son, his regard 
for the sinner had returned. He had 
become apparently a hopeless gambler. 
His debts had been paid and repaid. At 
last the squire had learned that Mountjoy 
owed so much on post-obits, that the 
further payment of them was an impossi- 
bility. There was no way of saving him. 
To save the property he must undo the 
doings of his early youth, and prove that 
the elder son was illegitimate. He had 
still kept the proofs, and he did it. To 
the great disgust of Mr. Grey, to the 
dismay of the creditors, to the incredulous 
wonder of Augustus, and almost to the 
annihilativn of Mountjoy himself, he had 
done it. Put there had been nothing in 
Mountjoy’s conduct which had in truth 
wounded him. Mountjoy’s vices had 
been dangerous, destructive, absurdly 
foolish, but not, to his father, a shame. 
He ridiculed gambling as a source of ex- 
citement. No man could win much with- 
out dishonest practices, and fraud at cards 
would certainly be detected. But he did 
not on that account hate cards. There 
was no reason why Mountjoy should not 
become to him as pleasant a companion as 
ever for the few days that might be left 
to him, if only he would come. But, when 
asked, he refused to come. When the 
squire received the letter above given, he 
was not in the least angry with his son, 
but simply determined, if possible, that he 
should be brought to Tretton. Mount- 
joy’s debts would now be paid, and some- 
thing, if possible, should be done for him. 
He was so angry with Augustus that he 
would, if possible, revoke his last decision, 
—but that, alas! would be impossible. 

Sir William Brodrick had, when he last 
saw him, expressed some hope—not of his 
recovery, which was by all admitted to be 
impossible—but of his continuance in the 
land of the living for another three 
months, or perhaps six, as Sir William 
had finally suggested, opening out as he 
himself seemed to think indefinite hope. 
“The most wonderful constitution, Mr. 





Scarborough, I ever saw in my life. I’ve 
never known a dog even so cut about, and 
yet bear it.” Mr. Scarborough bowed and 
smiled, and accepted the compliment. He 
would have taken the hat off his head, 
had it been his practice to wear a hat in 
his sitting-room. Mr. Merton had gone 
farther. Of course he did not mean, he 
said, to set up his opinion against Sir 
William’s, but if Mr. Scarborough would 
live strictly by rule, Mr. Merton did not 
see why either three months or six should be 
the end of it. Mr. Scarborough had replied 
that he could not undertake to live pre- 
cisely by rule ; and Mr. Merton had shaken 
his head. But from that time forth Mr. 
Scarborough did endeavour to obey the 
injunctions given to him. He had some- 
thing worth doing in the six months now 
offered to him. . 

He had heard lately very much of the 
story of Harry Annesley, and had expressed 
great anger at the ill-usage to which that 
young man had been subjected. It had 
come to his ears that it was intended that 
Harry should lose the property he had 
expected, and that he had already lost his 
immediate income. This had come to him 
through Mr. Merton, between whom and 
Augustus Scarborough there was no close 
friendship. And the squire understood 
that Florence Mountjoy had been the 
cause of Harry’s misfortune. He himself 
recognised it as a fact that his son Mount- 
joy was unfit to marry any young lady. 
Starvation would assuredly stare such 
young lady in the face. But not the less 
was he acerbated and disgusted at the 
idea that Augustus should endeavour to 
take the young lady to himself. “ What!” 
he had exclaimed to Mr. Merton; “he 
wants both the property and the girl. 
There is nothing on earth that he does not 
want. The greater the impropriety in his 
craving, the stronger the craving.” Then 
he picked up by degrees all the details of 
the midnight feud between Harry and 
Mountjoy, and set himself to work to 
undermine Augustus. But he had steadily 
carried out the plan for settling with the 
creditors ; and, with the aid of Mr. Grey 
had, as he thought, already concluded 
that business. Conjunction with Augustus 
had been necessary; but that had been 
obtained. 

It is not too much to say that, at the 
present moment of his life, the idea of 
doing some injury to Augustus was the 
one object which exercised Mr. Scar- 
borough’s mind. Since he had fallen into 
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business relations with his younger son, he 
had become convinced that a more de- 
testable young man did not exist. The 
reader will perhaps agree with Mr. Scar- 
borough, but it can hardly be hoped that 
he should entertain the opinion as strongly. 
Augustus was now the recognised eldest 
legitimate son of the squire; and as the 
property was entailed it must no doubt 
belong to him. But the squire was turning 
in his mind all means of depriving that 
condition as far as was possible of its glory. 
When he had first heard of the injury that 
had been done to Harry Annesley,- he 
thought that he would leave to our hero 
all the furniture, all the gems, all the 
hooks, all the wine, all the cattle which 
were accumulated at Tretton. Augustus 
should have the bare acres, and still barer 
house, but nothing else. In thinking of 
this he had been actuated by a conviction 
that it would be useless for him to leave 
them to Mountjoy. Whatever might be 
left to Mountjoy, would in fact be left to 
the creditors ; and therefore Harry Annes- 
ley with his injurivs liad been felt to be a 
proper recipient, not of the squire’s bounty, 
but of the results of his hatred for his 
son. 

To run counter to the law! That had 
ever been the chief object of the squire’s 
ambition. To arrange everything so that 
it should be seen that he had set all laws 
at defiance! That had been his great 
pride. He had done so notably, and with 
astonishing astuteness, in reference to his 
wife and two sons. But now there had 
come up a condition of things in which he 
could again show his cleverness. Augustus 
had been most anxious to get up all the 
post-obit bonds which the creditors held, 
feeling,—as his father well understood, 
—that he would thus prevent them 
from making any further enquiry when 
the squire should have died. Why should 
they stir in the matter by going to law 
when there would be nothing to be gained? 
Those bonds had now been redeemed, and 
were in the possession of Mr. Grey. They 
had been bought up nominally by himself, 
and must be given to him. Mr. Grey, at 
any rate, would have the proof that they 
had been satisfied. They could not be 
used again to gratify any spite that 
Augustus might entertain. The captain, 
therefore, could now enjoy any property 
which might be left to him. Of course, it 
would all go to the gaming-table. It 
might even yet be better to leave it to 
Harry Annesley. But blood was thicker 





than water,—though it were but the blood 
of a bastard. He would do a good turn 
for Harry in another way. ll the furni- 
ture, and all the gems, and all the money; 
should again be the future property of 
Mountjoy. 

But in order that this might be effected 
before he died, he must not let the grass 
grow under his feet. He thought of the 
promised three months, with a possible 
extension to six, as suggested by Sir 
William. “Sir William says three 
months,” he said to Mr. Merton, speaking 
in the easiest way of the possibility of his 
living. 

“ He said six.” 

“ Ah;—that is ifI do what I’m told. But 
I shall not exactly do that. Three or six 
would be all the same, only for a little bit 
of business I want to get through. Sir 
William’s orders would include the aban- 
donment of my business.” 

“The less done the better. Then I do 
not see why Sir William should limit you 
to six months.” 

“T think that three will nearly suffice.” 

“A man does not want to die, I sup- 
pose,” said Merton. 

“There are various ways of looking at 
that question,” replied the squire. “ Many 
men desire the prolongation of life as a 
lengthened period of enjoyment. There 
is, perhaps, something of that feeling with 
me; but when you see how far I am 
crippled and curtailed, how my enjoy- 
ments are confined to breathing the air, 
to eating and drinking, and to the occa- 
sional reading of a few pages, you must 
admit that there cannot be much of that. 
A conversation with you is the best of it. 
Some want to live for the sake of their 
wives and children. In the ordinary 
acceptation of the words, that is all over 
with me. Many desire to live because 
they fear to die. There is nothing of that 
in me, I can assure you. I am not afraid 
to meet my Creator. But there are those 
who wish for life that their purposes of 
love, or stronger purposes of hatred, may 
be accomplished. Iam among the number. 
But, on that account, I only wish it till 
those purposes have been completed. I 
think I'll go to sleep for an hour; but 
there are a couple of letters I want you to 
write before post-time.” Then Mr. Scar- 
borough turned himself round, and thought 
of the letters he was to write. Mr. Merton 
went out, and as he wandered about the 
park in the dirt and slush of December, 
tried to make up his mind whether he 
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most admired his patron’s philosophy or 
condemned his general lack of principle. 

At the proper hour he appeared again, 
and found Mr. Scarborough quite alert. 
“JT don’t know whether I shall have the 
three months unless I behave better,” he 
said. ‘I have been thinking about those 
letters, and very nearly made an attempt 
to write them. There are things about a 
son which a father doesn’t wish to com- 
municate to anyone.” Merton only shook 
his head. “I’m not a bit afraid of you, 
nor do I care for your knowing what I 
have to say. But there are words which 
it would be difficuit evento write, and almost 
impossible to dictate.” But he did make 
the attempt, though he did not find him- 
self able to say all that he had intended. 
The first letter was to the lawyer. 

“My peAR Mr. Grey,— You will 
be surprised at my writing to sum- 
mon you once again to my bedside. I 
think there was some kind of a promise 
made that the request should not be re- 
peated ; but the circumstances are of such 
a nature, that I do not well know how to 
avoid it. However, if you refuse to come, 
I will give you my instructions. It is my 
purpose to make another will, and to leave 
everything that I am capable of leaving to 
my son Mountjoy. You are aware that 
he is now free from debt, and capable of 
enjoying any property that he may possess. 
As circumstances are at present he would 
on my death be absolutely penniless, and 
Heaven help the man who should find him- 
self dependent on the mercy of Augustus 
Scarborough. 

‘What I possess would be the balance 
at the bank, the house in town, and every- 
thing contained in and about Tretton, as to 
which I should wish that the will should 
be very explicit in making it understood 
that every conceivable item of property is 
to belong to Mountjoy. 1 know the 
strength of an entail, and not for worlds 
would I venture to meddle with anything 
so holy.” ‘There came a grin of satisfaction 
over his face as he uttered these words, 
and his scribe was utterly unable to keep 
from laughing. “But as Augustus must 
have the acres, let him have them bare.” 

“‘ Underscore that word, if you please ;” 
and the word wasunderscored. ‘If I had 
time I would have every tree about the 
place cut down.” 

“T don’t think you could under the 
entail,” said Merton. 

“T would use up every stick in building 
the farmers’ barns and mending the farmers’ 





gates, and I would cover an acre just in 
front of the house with a huge conservatory. 
I respect the law, my boy, and they would 
find it difficult to prove that I had gone 
beyond it. But there is no time for that 
kind of finished revenge.” 

Then he went on with the letter. “You 
will understand what I mean. I wish to 
divide my property so that Mountjoy may 
have everything that is not strictly en- 
tailed. You will of course say that it will 
all go to the gambling-table. It may goto 
the devil so that Augustus does not have 
it. But it need not go tu the gambling. 
table. If you would consent to come down 
to me once more we might possibly devise 
some scheme for saving it. But whether 
we can do so or not it is my request that 
my last will may be prepared in accordance 
with these instructions.—Very faithfully 
yours, JOHN SCARBOROUGH.” 


‘“‘And now for the other,” said Mr. 
Scarborough. 

“ Had you not better rest a bit ?” asked 
Merton. 

‘No; this is a kind of work at which 
a man does not want to rest.. He is 
carried on by his own solicitudes and his 
own eagerness. This will be very short, 
and when it is done, then perhaps I may 
sleep.” 

The second letter was as follows: 


“ My DEAR Mountsoy, —I think you 
are foolish in allowing yourself to be pre- 
vented from coming here by a sentiment. 
But in truth, independently of the pleasure 
I should derive from your company, I wish 
you to be here on a matter of business 
which is of some importance to yourself. 
I am about to make a new will, and 
although I am bound to pay every respect 
to the entail, and would not for worlds do 
anything in opposition to the law, still I 
may be enabled to do something for your 
benefit. Your brother has kindly inter- 
fered for the payment of your creditors, 
and as all the outstanding bonds have 
been redeemed, you would now, by his 
generosity, be enabled to enjoy any pro- 
perty which might be left to you. There 
are a few tables and chairs at my disposal, 
and a gem or two, and some odd volumes 
which perhaps you might like to possess. 
I have written to Mr. Grey on the subject, 
and I would wish you to see him. ‘his 
you might do whether you come here or 
not. But Ido not the less wish that you 
should come.—Your affectionate father, 

“ JoHN SCARBOROUGH.” 
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“T think that the odd volumes will fetch 
him. He was always fond of literature.” 

“T suppose it means the entire library,” 
replied Merton. 

“And he likes tables and chairs. I 
think he will come and look after the 
tables and chairs.” 

“Why not beds and washhand-stands,” 
said Mr. Merton. 

“ Well, yes; he may have the beds and 
washhand-stands. Mountjoy is not a fool, 
and will understand very well what I 
mean. I wonder whether I could scrape 
the paper off the drawing-room walls, and 
leave the scraps to his brother without in- 
terfering with the entail. But now I am 
tired and will rest.” 

But he did not even then go to rest, but 
lay still scheming, scheming, scheming 
about the property. There was now 
another letter to be written, for the writing 
of which he would not again summon Mr. 
Merton. He was half ashamed to do so, 
and at last sent for his sister. ‘‘ Martha,” 
said he, “I want you to write a letter for 
me.” 

“Mr, Merton has been writing letters 
for you all the morning.” 

“That’s just the reason why you should 
write one now. I am still in some slight 
degree afraid of his authority, but I am 
not at all afraid of yours.” 

“You ought to be quiet, John ; indeed 
you ought.” 

* And in order that I may be quiet, you 
must write this letter. It’s nothing par- 
ticular or I should not have asked you to 
doit. It’s only an invitation.” 

“An invitation to ask somebody here ?” 

“Yes; to ask somebody to come here. 
I don’t know whether he'll come.” 

“Do I know him?” 

“T hope you may, if he comes. He’sa 
very good-looking young man, if that is 
anything.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, John.” 

“ But I believe he’s engaged to another 
young lady, with whom I must beg you 
not to interfere. You remember Flo- 
rence }” 

“Florence Mountjoy? Of course I 
remember my own niece.” 

“The young man is engaged to her.” 

_ “She was intended for poor Mount- 
Joy.” 

“Poor Mountjoy has put himself beyond 
all possibility of a wife.” 

** Poor Mountjoy !” and the soft-hearted 
aunt almost shed tears, 

“But we haven’t to do with Mountjoy 





now. Sit down there and begin. 
Mr. Annesley ——’” 

“Oh! It’s Mr. Annesley ; is it?” 

“Yes, it is. Mr. Annesley is the hand- 
some young man. Have you any objec- 
tion ?” 

“ Only people do say——” 

** What do they say?” 

“Of course I don’t know ; only I have 
heard——” 

“ That he is a scoundrel ?” 

“Scoundrel is very strong,” said the old 
lady, shocked. 

“A villain, a liar, a thief, and all the 
rest of it. That’s what you have heard. 
And [ll tell you who has been your 
informant. Either first or second-hand, it 
has come to you from Mr. Augustus Scar- 
borough. Now we'll begin again. ‘ Dear 
Mr. Annesley——’ The old lady paused 
a moment, and then, setting herself firmly 
to the task, commenced and finished her 
letter as follows : 

“DEAR Mr, ANNESLEY,—You spent a 
few days here on one occasion, and I want 
to renew the pleasure which your visit 
gave me. Will you extend your kindness 
so far as to come to Tretton for any time 
you may please to name beyond two or 
three days? Iam sorry to say that your 
friend Augustus Scarborough cannot be 
here to meet you. My other son, Mount- 
joy, may be here. If you wish to escape 
him, I will endeavour so to fix the time 
when I shall have heard from you. But 
I think there need be no ill blood there. 
Neither of you did anything of which you 
are, probably, ashamed; though as an old 
man I am bound to express my dis- 
approval,” 

“Surely he must be ashamed,” said 
Miss Scarborough. 

“Never you mind. Believe me, you 
know nothing about it.” Then he went 
on with his letter. ‘ But it is not merely 
for the pleasure of your society that I ask 
you. I have a word to say to you which 
may be important.— Yours faithfully, 

“ JOHN SCARBOROUGH.” 


‘ Dear 


UNIQUE POTTERY. 

Luca DELLA RopspiA dreamt of his 
beautiful ware, and toiled at it, and 
brought it to perfection, at beautiful Flo- 
rence. There was shapely architecture 
there, standing amongst shapely hills. This 
showed him majestic columns, chiselled 
exquisitely ; facades, and friezes, aud groined 
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roofs, and delicious traceries; gateways, and 
aisles, and choirs, and sanctuaries—alive 
with saints and nimbi, and sculptured piety, 
and glory. And Luca, an artisan-boy, 
Florentine in all things, had this Floren- 
tine inspiration enter into his soul, 
and the seal of it is stamped upon his 
work, for all the world. He had had gold 
and silver under his hand for his ap- 
prentice-art before—he discarded it. He 
had wrought next at marble—he impa- 
tiently pushed it away. Then, moulding 
the clay that alone could be swift enough 
in manipulation for his swift creativeness, 
he saw how, if he could but surface the 
clay with a glaze, the art that he could put 
into the clay would be kept in it for 
centuries ; and he laboured, with trial upon 
trial, and with trial again, till the secret 
of the glaze was there, mastered, and 
he was enabled at last to produce 
the Madonnas, the Magi, the saints, and 
the Holy Children, the symbols and 
allegories, the fruit-trophies and foliage, 
which are known by his name, and that 
attest, and ever will attest, his Italian 
environage and occupation. 

Next, Bernard Palissy felt the inspira- 
tion to take clay and to fashion it—the 
inspiration to glorify clay by making it 
enduring, and coloured, and lustrous, and 
gem-like, through encasing it in a glaze or 
an enamel—amongst the hedgerows and 
the cornfields, the melon-grounds and 
purple vineries, of the broad French level 
washed by the Lot and the Dordogne. 
Very poor, a villager, in the age of pri- 
mitive tillage, untaught (save for what 
book-learning he could give to himself, and 
for what art-learning was furnished by his 
own fine soul), he worked at his poor 
glass-painting amongst rural lanes and 
ditches, amongst wayside scenery, amongst 
the faggots and the pot-herbs of a poor 
French peasantry. He lived on coarse fare, 
he wore a coarse dress. He had the flowers 
of the woods and the flowers of the fields 
for his pictures ; he had the birds for his 
musicians ; he had the smooth cool breadth 
of the rivers for his only mirrors (with 
glittering fish to pick at the calm face of 
them ; with a drift of shells to line their 
beds, and get washed up, fine and shining, 
upon their shallow shores); he had the 
miry marsh grounds, and the springs, and 
the pools, to yield ferns, and mosses, and 
cress, and flickering insects, to teem with 
the adders and lizards, and newts and efts, 
that made the sedgy margins gleam with 
dusky colour, and elisten with bright 





splashes as the small creatures dived away; 
and he, Palissy, living amidst this, and 
steeped in it, carried the rusticity of it, and 
the simplicity of it, into the art-ware he 
was conceiving. He was those sixteen 
years heroically toiling to get the results 
he was resolved to get; he was those 
sixteen years heroically failing, and 
heroically rising from the failure, and 
heroically failing again ; but all his “ Pieces 
Rustiques,” all his “ Pieces de Parade,” his 
“ Figulines,” give testimony to his memory 
of his plain French peasant life as truth- 
fully as he himself gave testimony to it, by 
his mouth, in the lectures on nature and 
science which he came finally to deliver, 
and which all cultivated France came in 
delight to hear. 

Then, the Faience D’Oiron, or the 
Faience de Diane de Poictiers, or the 
Faience Henri Deux (it has all three 
names ; sponsorship even of it, in a re- 
verent manner, not being altogether fast- 
found, and the Faience Gouffier being pos- 
sibly its most correct christening), speaks 
to the same point. The setting of it differs 
once more, and markedly; but in it, and 
through it, there is the same principle. 
Royal precincts, and royal bearing, were 
among the experiences of the keramist who 
gave it its chasteness and ivory-like style, 
its elegant forms, its delicate suggestion 
only of colour, its dainty arabesque. 
He is nameless (except for conjecture ; 
“he” is even thought to be a mis- 
reading for a veritable Dame du Cou) ; 
he has no (quite undisputed) identi- 
fication; but, having the knowledge of 
courtliness, and exclusiveness, and self- 
restraint—and being forced by art-instincts 
to let his art-instincts get expression— 
there, out upon his ware, came his courtli- 
ness, his exclusiveness, his self-restraint, 
obviously. Haughty and high-born as his 
art-work may almost be said to be, the 
very noblesse and proud sang-bleu of porce- 
lain; pure as it is, and pale as it is, 
and courtly, and refined, and apart, the 
purity of this Henri Deux and its pallor 
kept it courtly and refined and apart, 
just as the keramist himself was courtly 
and refined and apart, and as his work 
will proclaim that he was, for ever. 

Now, men of the higher educated classes 
in England, with the artist in them, have 
not been accustomed to put their art 
into potters’ clay. The material has 
not occurred to anybody as being fitting 
material, or easy. Neither has it been 
taken up by the amateur. For clay could 
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not be purified and fashioned on a car- 
peted floor ; clay could not be “ thrown,” 
and decorated, and glazed, and baked, 
surrounded by brilliant furniture, and to 
an accompaniment of dilettanti discourse 
as to cobalt and azure, as to amphoreze 
and flagons, to émail and manganese. 
It has needed actual handicraft, and 
the setting-up of many of the ugly 
appliances of ‘‘works.” It demanded 
personal discomfort, and a rough dress. 
It demanded continued hours of atten- 
tion to a furnace; it demanded that 
precise knowledge of the precise blending 
of felspar, and silica, and lime, and so on, 
for the crucial finish, that had, every grain 
of it, to be experimentalised upon by Della 
Robbia and Palissy, and that requires ex- 
periment (if any new combination be 
desired), and that meets with unexpected 
baffling, to this very day. Clay being 
too exacting, therefore; clay making too 
much havoc with energies and time ; so it 
has been let alone. 

Go down though to Clevedon, Somer- 
setshire ; find out The Firwood there, the 
home of Mr. Edmund Harry Elton, and 
you will find it like entering into a 
thoroughly new domain. Sea and beach, 
and opposite shore, valley, and _ belt 
after belt of hill, distinguish Clevedon. 
Associations are there too, literary, and 
sad, and beautiful, that are so well in 
every one’s mind, that it is not requisite 
for them to be recalled either. It is 
enough to say the words Coleridge, Hallam, 
Tennyson, “The Brothers,” and there it 
all is ; with the memory to help it out, of 
the quaint old loveliness of the Elton birth- 
place, fair Clevedon Court, just lately, alas! 
the prey of cruel fiames and red destruction. 
And at Firwood none of this is lost. The 
dark trees climb up the long slope upon 
which the house is built, with a break of 
red earth and reddish tree-heart, to be seen 
when there has been a wrench off of a 
branch, or a tear away of the rich soil at 
the firs’ roots ; there is a growth along the 
road, right up to the house-lawn, and 
hiding it, of laurustinus and rhododendron 
and fern and gorse, as thick as a bower, as 
full of colour, at blooming time, as a nose- 
gay ; there are shrubberies, where the firs 
have been kept away, of hawthorns and 
aucubas and arbutus and barberries, form- 
ing a splendour of leaf and shadow as the 
different months come ; yet amongst it all, 
where stone steps just lead off to the 
vegetables and savoury herbs of the 
kitchen - garden, there is a small rough 





shed, covering the troughs wanted for the 
fining of potters’ clay, there is the thin 
rise of smoke from the little chimney of a 
potter’s fire, there is the solid brickwork, 
and there is the sunk feeding-place with 
its store of fuel, of a potter's kiln Be 
taken through the glass-doors of the grape- 
houses, too, and though they stand where 
there might be a mass of fruit, back to the 
ridge above the slope of grass, on the low 
terrace where the sun comes glistening 
down, the vines have been cut away, the 
stages and the tables have been emptied, 
and their places are filled with all the 
paraphernalia wanted for the potter’s art. 
Here are saucers full of clay, worked up 
and compounded into the finest sort, 
stained the finest colours for ornamentation. 
Some are faint greens for foliage, and burnt 
greens for stems; some are faint lilacs for 
anemones; some will bake into a full 
amber for sunflowers, into full reds of 
every depth for hollyhocks and tulips, for 
pyracanthus and poppies. Corn-flowers 
sometimes come into Mr. Elton’s scheme 
of decoration for his ware, too ; and nemo- 
phila, and larkspur, and forget-me-nots ;. 
so here are pale-blue clays and brighter 
blue clays, that he may have them ready. 
And here are dull drabs and browns and 
greys, if he is going to represent fish and 
insects and bulrushes; and pure whites 
and stained whites for water-lilies; and 
pinks and straws and rich russets, and 
deep ultramarines and purples for back- 
grounds, and fruits, and the hearts of 
flowers, or whatever may come into his 
mind. Samples of colours that have been 
successfully employed, or unsuccessfully 
employed (both results require a record !) 
are here also, They are on slabs nailed 
up against the grape-house walls, each tint 
a knifeful or a smear; and they are num- 
bered, as a business-like entry in a book is 
correspondingly numbered, so that, this 
way, any desired excellence can at any time 
be repeated, and any proved error be 
shunned. Little holders are flat against 
the walls, besides, for narrow knives to be 
thrust in; and for spatulas, and bradawls, 
and crotchet-needles ; for anything, ready 
at a juncture—of bone, or wood, or iron, 
that is slim-edged and pointed, and will 
serve its turn, as its turn comes, to shape 
a petal or channel a stalk, to prick-up 
stamen or the antennz of a butterfly, to 
indent those radii under a vase-lip and 
along the margin of it, which are so dear to 
Mr. Elton, and socertain to get able marking 
from him, before he can think a “ piece” 
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finished, and can lay it contentedly out of 
his fine artist-hand. 

Clays, in big bulk, and in all manner 
of stages, are lying about, of course. Here 
in this rough shed that does not keep out 
all of the sky, and that gives a clear view 
up of the slim firs, and a clear view down 
of the sunny and tufted valley—here, with 
marjoram and mint and cabbage up to the 
very edge of it, is a heap of the clay, dull 
and damp and weighty, just as it has been 
wheeled in from anywhere upon the 
country-side—here, in this trough of boil- 
ing water, as closely in the midst of pea- 
rows and celery-trenches as if it had been 
a hothouse-stove, is as much as a couple 
of hodsful (about) of clay, refining and 
refining, and that must be kept refining 
till all of its coarseness and grit has been 
scummed away, and it is as smooth and as 
pure for working as lard or Devonshire 
cream. Here, in what it is plain to see has 
been a kitchen, but that is now veritably 
‘the potter’s house,” holding ‘ the potter’s 
wheel,” are loaves, they may be called, of 
clay, which the trough has purified,which have 
been passed as fit, and which are lying now 
upon the boards, upon the shelves, upon 
the table, ready to be “thrown.” The 
‘‘ throwing,” moreover, the actual process 
of it, can be seen, since there has been a 
wish that it should be seen. For, though 
Mr. Elton has received his guests as a host 
would, passing from drawing-room to hall, 
with comments as to what his ware rose 
from, and what his ware may grow to be, 
with comments drawn from portrait and 
group and statuette, on clay-art and metal- 
art, and form and colour, in illustration ; 
and though he has led down into this 
“house” here, by stand and recess, where 
rod and gun, and trophies of skin and 
antler, give casual indication of outdoor 
leisure - life, as these indicate outdoor 
leisure-life in any country-house elsewhere, 
yet he is stripping himself of the velvet 
coat and great enwrapping apron in which 
he has shown kiln and drying-arch, light 
ornamenting house, and open shed, and he 
is rapidly putting on a knitted jacket that 
shall give every muscle fair play, sur- 
mounting it by a coarser apron that will 
stand rough splash and spot and smear. 
Farther, he is rapidly turning up his wrist- 
bands, a potter veritably; and in a moment 
will be at work. 

“Tt is an art that is not the cleanest,” 
he explains, drawing up the front of 
his apron that he may get astride his 
stool, ‘The clay is wet, to begin with, 





and it has to be kept wet toa small degree 
as I go along. So neighbours too near will 
not care for the neighbourhood when the 
wheel begins to turn. And I can’t take 
care, unfortunately. It’s not to be done.” 

Any care required was to rest with 
the visitors themselves. But visitors 
quickly found “the thrower’s” part of 
pottery so interesting, that the inclina- 
tion was to get as near as might be, with 
philosophic indifference to clay-splash, 
should any clay-splash come. For when 
the small lump of earth (call it a big 
unbaked bun) was put upon the board 
and by the action of the pedals the 
detached middle of the board began to 
spin, whirling and whirling easily, and 
whirling smoothly, the clay rose, kept 
hollow by the mere presence of the hand, 
and the clay rose still, higher and higher, 
growing from a saucer to a cup, from a cup 
to a basin, from a basin to a recognisable 
vase ; and the art was so charming, it was 
charming enough to have borne looking at 
for an hour. And yet, it is droll, the art 
was so simple it brought out openly an 
amused thought. 

“The mid-county fashion of raising a 
pork-pie !” 

“ Yes,” the idea was met with—* yes; 
for, take pottery at its best, or take 
pottery ”—there were pauses, Mr. Elton’s 
attention being wanted to the spin and 
the whirl, to be sure that it was kept 
even—“ take potiery at its worst, and it 
is but the superior mud-pies that boys 
delight in.” 

Yes, again, truly. The germ—to attempt 
at being scientific—of “ potter’s vessels ” 
may be discoverable in a mud pie, the 
germ of an ancient British crock,* incised 
roughly, but expressively, on bulge and 
lip, the germ equally of Keats’s Grecian 
Urn. 

O Attic shape! fair attitude ! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens, overwrought 

With forest branches and the trodden weed ! 

But germs are generations away from the 
perfect mechanism of the art now being 
exemplified, and this mechanism should be 
watched. Mr. Elton desires, let us suppose, 
to narrow the growing vase at a certain 
height up, giving it a neck. He does it by 
a deft squeeze outside, lasting several 
whirls. Mr. Elton desires to open the 
vase above the narrowing, for a graceful 
head ; he does it by a deft movement, in, 


*“Crochan ” is still the Welsh for a pot; with 
*‘crochenydd,” the potter; and ‘‘crochenyddiaeth,” 
pottery. 
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of enough of the hand, for a few whirls 
again. He desires to give this head-edge 
variety, not leaving it solidly round, with- 
out incident or character ; it is done by a 
thumb-press here, a thumb-press there, 
marks of individuality that can never 
(after baking) be marked away. He 
desires to shape out the vase’s base, with a 
thin line round it just deep enough to 
show the score ; it is done with one of the 
tools reached from the side wall, its point 
held closely, as the whirlings go. And so, 
when the clay is seen to have been whirled 
too dry, and it wants damping, a wet 
sponge is held over it till enough water has 
been squeezed from it, and been allowed to 
fall; and so, when, after the vase has had 
all the shaping it is designed to have, it is 
certain that over-much of water has been 
left inside, a second sponge, dry, is ready 


| on a stick, to be dipped in, and drawn 
‘| round, and then squeezed and dipped in 


again, till all moisture not wanted has been 
removed, 

“ And if the clay is ‘marred in the hand 
of the potter ?’” 

“The marring finishes it,” Mr. Elton 
answers. ‘It is worth no more than mere 


| clay again; the throwing wasted. But,” 


he explains, “it is not at throwing that 


|| there is much failure ; for beyond that it is 
'| necessary to feel that the clay is not getting 


thrown too thin (feeling this whilst the 
throwing is going on, of course, and before 
the neck is narrowed), in which case the 
next whirl might bring a hole, there is 
little chance of anything going wrong. The 
failure, the disappointment, the suspense, 
the defeat, are farther on. All that comes 
in the kiln.” 

There was the point, the inner core. 
Down here in English Clevedon it is 
the same as it was found to be by Della 
Robbia at Florence, by Palissy in Peri- 
gord, by the loyal chitelain and chite- 
laine of Chateau D’Oiron, amidst their 
signorial ceremonies and refinement, in 
the reign of Henri Deux. It is on that 
beautiful process of enamelling that all 
triumphs or overthrows are centred ; it is 
when there is the facing of that beautiful 
process of enamelling, that there rush in 
such hopeless wneertainties and inexplica- 
bilities. 

_ “And with me,” said Mr. Elton, in 
illustration of this, “and it is here where it 
1s so curious, for the first six months I 
never had a failure. It was all a delicious 
success. Then for the next six months, 
although I proceeded in just the same way, 





although I took just the same materials, 
just the same quantities, just the same care, 
[ never had a single piece right. Every 
kilnful was spoiled. Utterly. And I 
could find no remedy ; for I could find no 
cause.” 

Precisely. As in the South and the East, 
getting dusky richness of tint, getting 
oriental iris-effect of metal-like emblazonry, 
as in less costly fictile productions, be- 
longing nearer to home and nearer to to- 
day, so the indefatigable artist, here, could 
be sure of his “throwing ;” could be sure 
of his drying (a manual part, in which he 
avails himself of a man and a boy, his sole 
“hands”); could be sure even of his 
colouring — though there is much of a 
certain kind of experiment over this ; 
colours being nearly colourless before 
baking (the time, of course, when 
they are applied), yet colours having 
to be calculated for in their baked in- 
tensity, and being, after all, liable to be 
drawn from the kiln several shades or 
degrees different to expectation. So, too, 
could the artist here (barring the surprise 
of this possible variation of depth and tone 
of colour) be quite sure of the arrange- 
ment of his bold and effective ornamenta- 
tion. Supposing he had chosen to repre- 
sent on a bowl, in his original manner, king- 
cups, marguerites, fish, ivy—supposing he 
had chosen to form a scarlet lady-bird, 
letting it settle on a cream anemone, to 
form a caterpillar, shown just looping up 
its back to crawl up a dog-rose stem, he 
could go on to the representation, and on 
to the forming, being certain that, whether 
satisfying his art-sense in the result or not, 
they would both be there.* Had, also, 
he been impressed, somewhere, with the 
massing of, say, a pinkish hollyhock, he 
could try for the same effect on the vase 
he would next be working on ; just as he 
has tried for the effect on the jardini¢re 
fixed on this revolving pedestal here, 
scarcely yet out of hand. Had he 
been impressed somewhere else with the 
fine grouping of other flowers—yellow 
jasmine, apple-blossoms ; or with fruit— 
the apples, whole—or medlars, nectarines, 
plums; he could embody his impressions in 
the decoration of whatever vase, or tazza, 
or compotier, or sceau, was ready for him, 
and he could divest himself of all but the 
true artist’s doubt and diffidence as to 
what would be the end. But, when the 





‘ By permission, specimens of this ware may still 
be seen at the Art Furnishers’ Alliance, Bond 
Street, No. 157. 
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next step was the putting of all this amass- 
ment of beautiful form, and decoration, 
and colour, into the kiln, was the filling of 
that small brick cupboard, as it may be 
called, with all this heaping of pale-grey, 
and pale-pink, and pale-green vessels (to 
give them a generic term), when the next 
step was the laying these in, lip to base, 
or base to lip, or ornamented front to 
plainer reverse, or mouth down, or mouth 
up, any way, so that their pale hues might 
but, by the heat, be translated into those 
ruddy and radiant violets, and mazarines, 
and rubies, that should make each piece 
superb ; then Mr. Elton, like all others, 
had to submit to conditions that were 
often cruel, and over which he had no 
control. The sealing up of the kiln’s 
door follows. It is done by absolute 
layers of brick and spread of mortar, 
by layers of brick and spread of mortar 
again, leaving only a small aperture 
practicable, through which from time 
to time to pick out the “triers” for 
proof; sealed up with even this aper- 
ture so managed that, between whiles, 
it has no cranny by which a breath of air 
could take itself in; then there comes 
the stop, the barrier, the block, that stands 
before every keramist, at Clevedon or else- 
where, and the rest is—almost chance. 
“We may be as many as twelve hours 
getting the heat up,” Mr. Elton says. 
“We may be till morning over this very 
batch. I have myself been here a whole 
night through, never daring to leave, but 
till the triers “run,” as we call it, it is 
absurd to think of hurry. We must let it 
take its own time and its own way.” 
‘And the triers? Which is a trier?” 
This. This little screw-nut, apparently ; 
this little inch-wide, half-inch high, thick, 
white, halfpenny, say, with a hole in it, by 
which it can be hooked hold of, and hooked 
out, when inspection is required. If the 
enamel on this has run, shows proper 
glaze and amalgamation, all is well ; if not, 
there must be greater heat raised, and, in 
time, a trier withdrawn again. And, long 
as it takes to heat a kiln, it takes longer to 
cool it—the last requirement before open- 
ing and examination. This one, with 
all that pinkish, bluish, greenish hoard, 
as it lies heaped, of flower, and leaf, and 
stalk, and tendril, will take as much 
as two days. It will be two days of 
sharp suspense. In it, the gun and the 
rod, that have never had much attrac- 
tion, and the saddle and the oar, are 
not likely to become so much more attrac- 





tive that they will lead Mr. Elton very 
far away, though there are coverts and 
shallows close about, and stretches of open 
country, and miles of sailable sea, that 
would invite eloquently, if invitation could 

be allowed to come. For Mr. Elton is an 

artist, putting all of his heart into his art, 

which makes it that he will be unable to 

be quite at ease till the fate of his batch 

is known. And it is precisely because a 

man who could get up day after day to ride, 

and fish, and shoot if he liked, who could 

pass his hours in the library or in public 

work, has resolved to devote his best years 

to unique pottery, that The Firwood at 

Clevedon has been mounted to, and the - 
pottery has been seen. Because what there 

is about here of nature, of association, of 

historic interest, will get into the pottery, 

it is certain. Because, what there is in the 

artist of culture, and taste, and energy, 

and breeding, will get into the pottery, it 

is certain, also. And, undreamt of as this 

fact may be by the artist himself, now, 

in the youth of his art and his application 

to it, there will be a result from it that 

cannot at present be calculated, and. hat 

will make its mark. It is inevitable. Art’s 

own laws entail it. 





BY THE REEDS OF THE RIVER. 
A STORY. 

“ MipAs has ass’s ears.” 

The reeds by the river took up the 
whisper, and as the sweet summer wind 
passed over them their low mocking voices 
repeated it until the words became a soft 
fKolian chorus. And the girl who had 
spoken them in her bitter impatience felt 
ashamed herself of their cruelty, while the 
tall ox-eyed daisies, waving to and fro in 
the brown scented grasses, shook their 
graceful heads reproachfully. 

“But he has a king’s heart. Sorrow 
has made you unjust, oh maiden,” they 
murmured, bending as the wing of a 
passing zephyr fanned them till they 
touched the brown head of the girl lying 
back among the tall grass. 

She made a restless movement, and then 
sitting up pushed the hair off her fore- 
head. 

“What is the use of your talking,” she 
said impatiently, as if she understood the 
flowers’ language. “I don’t love him as I 
ought to! And they say he has been so 
good to me, and he is rich, and that I 
ought to be giad that he cares for me. 
But what is all his gold to me?” 
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The daisies sighed pityingly. They knew 
what the poor king’s sorrow would be, for 
had they not often seen him down here by 
the river with this girl and learnt what 
his love was for her ? 

Then a lark soared high up into the 
heavens with a burst of such joyous 
melody that the daisies and grasses forgot 
mortal sorrows and woes in the delight of 
its song, and as it died away in the far 
distance, they took up their own sweet 
murmur of praise and thankfulness which 
ran through the land as it lay bathed in 
the golden sunshine, while the mortal 
resting down among their scented depths 
turned with a little passionate gesture, 
and hid her face downwards on the breast 
of warm mother earth. 

‘“*T am so miserable ! 
help me ?” 

But there was no reply, for Pan was 
dead, and with him had vanished all the 
other voices which had answered the cries 
of mortals like herself in the days when 
the earth was young, so after a while she 
sat up again, and, turning her face to the 
river, which ran along the valley beneath 
her, she remained silent, her hands loosely 
clasped before her, her head a little bent, 
listening to the sound of the water as it 
rushed between its narrow banks, and 
finally fell over in a miniature cataract 
some yards farther down. 

“What are you listening for, Miss 
Roscoe ?” 

A sudden thrill ran through the girl’s 
frame, while her face flushed crimson at 
the unexpected greeting. 

A man had come up softly behind her 
through the long grass, and had been 
watching her. 

“] was listening for the great god Pan,” 
she said gravely, springing to her feet, and 
pushing back with a little confusion the 
soft hair that the summer wind had sighed 
out of its place. 

“Pan is dead,” he answered, with a 
smile as grave as her own, as he sank into 
the grass at her feet. ‘He died down by 
the river long ago, and—-—” 

“Don’t you think it is a pity?” asked 
the girl, still in the same odd serious tone, as 
she sat down too, but not in her old place; 
she had moved farther off. “ Surely those 
old days were best, when we had only to 
wander through the woods, and ask our 
questions and speak our doubts, and every 


Is there no one to 


| tree had a voice, and every stream a naiad 
| who would come at your call. 


Now there 
seems a silence over all the land, and——” 





“Pan is dead,” said the young man, 
turning away suddenly from the curious 
looks, pleading, reproachful, sorrowful, all 
in one, of those violet-blue eyes, ‘‘ and 
there is no answer to our questions, and 
we have to flounder out of our difficulties 
as best we can. It is the result of living 
in a civilised age, Miss Roscoe. Art has 
taken the place of Nature, and Midas is 
worth more than Apollo.” 

There was just a ring of bitterness in 
the last words, but he was looking down 
into the river as it flashed and sparkled 
before them in sudden glimpses between 
the alders on its banks, and he did not see 
the paling of the girl’s face, nor the eager 
parting of her lips, as if she would deny 
his cynical assertion. 

Midas worth more than Apollo! A 
vision of another man, who seemed to 
have had the gift of Midas himself—for 
everything he had undertaken had turned 
into gold—rose up by the side of the one 
before her. 

With a little shiver, the girl turned her 
eyes away. Then she rose to her feet. 
The rustle of the grass roused her com- 
panion, and he looked up at her as she 
stood among the grasses and daisies, 
bathed in the sunlight that fell around. 

Her hat and her gloves lay at her feet, 
and as her companion looked at the slight 
graceful figure, dressed in a simple white 
garment that left bare her round throat 
and white arms, a sudden fancy seized 
him. 

She might have been the nymph Echo 
herself, waiting for the words of Pan. 

The dreamy summer air, the low murmur 
of the river below, the hush of Nature’s 
grand mystery, into which mortal eyes can 
never see ‘quite clearly, added reality to the 
thought, and a mad longing seized him that 
he and she could close their eyes, and wake 
together in anage that had vanished so com- 
pletely into the past that the men of to-day 
could only see in it all a beautiful myth— 
an age when mortals loved and wooed as 
they would, and gods and goddesses helped 
them in their despair, and stood between 
them and an adverse fate—an age when 
there were no long columns of £ s, d. to 
be added up before Love could claim his 
own. 

Then his fancy received a sudden check 
and ended in bitterness as all his fancies of 
Madge Roscoe did. A flush of shame dyed 
his sunburnt cheek. 

How could he be so base, so ungrateful 
as to covet this one blessing which the man 
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who had brought him up as his own son 
craved for himself? 

He who owed his guardian, George 
Capel, everything, to try and come now 
between him and his affianced wife ! 

When his guardian had written out to 
lim last year and told him of his intended 
marriage, Douglas Murray’s only fear had 
been that the wife he had chosen would, 
in her youth and inexperience, scarcely 
appreciate the goodness and tenderness of 
George Capel. There was always the risk 
of his being married for his money alone, 
and Douglas Murray had been guilty now 
and then of doubts as to Miss Roscoe’s 
motives. Still, if the marriage made George 
Capel happy! He had come home himself 
on a year’s leave, and had been staying 
with his guardian until the wedding, which 
at Miss Roscoe’s request had been delayed 
a few months. 

Before the delay was over, Douglas 
Murray had repented that year’s leave as 
one of the greatest mistakes in his life. 

Every hard thought, every doubt he had 
had of Madge Roscoe, had been punished 
a hundredfold in the bitterness and pain 
of a love that had come upon him unawares 
—a great despairing love for the girl who 
made the very sunshine of his guardian’s 
life, the girl who in another week would 
be that man’s wife. 

He had fought hard enough against his 
love. He had gone away and made long 
absences, when things at last seemed to be 
going too hard for him, but he only came 
back to fall at the first sound of her voice, 
the first touch of her hand, more deeply 
than before into this sea of a passion that 
was treachery, of a love that was base 
ingratitude. 

He had resisted till now—till now. 

A faint breeze passed over the field and 
stirred the white draperies of her dress 
and lifted the soft brown curls from her 
forehead, just as some laughing zephyr 
might have played with the robe and hair 
of Echo herself, as she stood waiting for 
her lover’s voice. 

A sudden mad impulse seized the young 
oflicer to fling himself at her feet and hold 
her there as she waited, never to let her go 
again in answer to the call that must come 
so soon now. 

Ah, what was he thinking of ? 

Who was he that he should try to pre- 
vent her following, when he who was to be 
her husband should call her? He raised 
his hat from his head for a moment, and 
let the cool air fan his forehead, on which 





the sharp struggle he had just gone 
through had brought great drops of 
moisture. Then he sprang to his feet. 

She did not seem to notice that he had 
risen, but was standing still in the same 
curious listening attitude, or at least so it 
struck Douglas Murray. 

“ Have you found out what Pan is say- 
ing?” he asked with a smile, though his 
face was still pale. 

“Yes. Why did you speak!” she ex- 
claimed with a kind of passionate impa- 
tience. ‘ His voice came up to me like a 
sigh from the river, and he told me that his 
pipes do not sing of love at all. They 
are only the echo of all the discord there 
is in the world, of the cross-purposes, and 
disappointments, and mistakes.” Then 
she laughed slightly, but the sound was 
not like her usual merry voice. ‘Pan 
does not often speak now, and you should 
not have interrupted him. Now he will 
never say anything more, and [ shall be 
sorry to the end of my days for the re- 
membrance of his speech, when, perhaps, 
if I had only waited a little longer, he 
might have told me something better.” 

A sudden dread had come into Douglas 
Murray’s face as she spoke, and as she 
finished he drew a quick breath. 

“ What do you mean, Miss Roscoe?” 
he asked, his voice grown suddenly harsh. 
“Pan does not say those things to you. 
You who have all that a woman’s heart 
desires most, a good man’s love—a life of 
happiness and ease, riches——” 

Riches!” Then Madge Roscoe turned 
swiftly upon him. “ What right have you 
to think that women set such store upon 
wealth? Have you found them so hard 
and so mercenary, so——?” 

“So hard and so mercenary,” he echoed 
slowly, apparently not perceiving the 
sudden catch in her voice which prevented 
her continuing. “I don’t know. I don’t 
know if women prefer riches to love, but 
even if they did, if I were free to speak to 
the woman I loved, I should do it, though I 
had not wealth to give her. But at least 
she should know ; and if she preferred one 
man’s purse to another’s heart, well, she 
would have had her choice.” 

He scarcely knew himself how bitterly 
he was speaking. He had never, since he 
had known her, accused her in his own 
mind of mercenary motives in giving her 
youth and beauty in exchange for the 
wealth and the position of the older man. 
He knew that she had received manifold 
kindnesses from George Capel, just as he, 
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Douglas Murray, had done himself; and 
knowing the goodness and tenderness of 
his guardian, he had begun to see no 
strangeness in his winning a young girl’s 
love. But now the bitterness of his- own 
disappointed love made him feel harsh and 
unjust. Even if he had been free to speak, 
was it likely that a girl, penniless and home- 
less but for his guardian’s kindness, having 
the choice, would have taken him, little 
better off than herself? 

** And so you think that I am mercenary, 
Mr. Murray,” she said, speaking very 
quietly, though the crimson in her face 
deepened, and there was a curious bright- 
ness. in her eyes as she looked steadily at 
him. ‘You have often told me of what 
you owe your guardian, and of the im- 
possibility of ever paying your debt. Do 
you think that I never feel the same 
desire of gratitude—that I do not feel that 
even the giving up of my whole life is little 
to yield in return? Do you know that he 
found me, a child of six years, by the side 
of my dead parents, without a single friend 
in the world to come between me and 
starvation, and that from that day till now 
he has given me everything, until the 
debt had grown so large that I despaired 
of ever paying it till he showed me the 
way last year.” 

“Did my words mean as much as that, 
that you should reproach me in this fashion, 
Miss Roscoe? What a brute you must think 
me! Yet it was your words only that 
made me speak. They sounded too sorrow- 
ful for a happy girl's lips. They would have 
been more appropriate from me,” he added 
with a laugh he tried to make light. 

“Why from you?” she asked quickly. 

“Why from me? Ah, that is a question 
I may not answer,” he said, looking away 
from her again. 

“ Why not?” she asked again, her voice 
growing cold and hard. ‘Is it too diffi- 
eult ?” 

Without a word he turned and looked 
at her. 

It seemed as if in that moment all the 
light and the brightness, the hope and the 
passion of feeling that live in the heart of 
men and women when they are still young, 
had been crushed back out of their whole 
lives as they looked into each other’s eyes. 
For one second they might have been frozen 
into stone; hers hard, pitiless, almost mock- 
ing; his set, stern, rigid, with the terrible 
Struggle against the flood that was sweep- 
ing over him. For one second he held 
his own, then something seemed to snap 








within him. Was it his heart’s life, or the 
golden thread of honour that bound every- 
thing together that makes life worth living? 
What was life without love? The hot 
blood swept over his white face, melting 
its frozen stillness, and kindling into life 
all the passionate love of his heart, the 
stern resistance of before making self- 
control all the harder now. 

But before he could speak, before he 
could take one step nearer, a low cry broke 
from Madge. 

“No, don’t answer it!” she exclaimed. 
“T know what you would say; I know 
what the answer is. I was mad! Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

She had shrunk away from him, and 
was holding out her hands with a pas- 
sionate entreaty as if to ward off a stroke 
before which her strength would fail. 

All the hardness had gone out of her 
face, and as he still came a step nearer, she 
looked up into his, her eyes dull with a 
mist of tears, her lips trembling and pitiful, 
her whole face filled with a great dread and 
—something else ! ; 

“Forgive me! Do not be too hard 
upon me!” her sweet voice broke into a 
sob—“ if you understand.” 

He understood only too well. A great 
light sprang into his eyes, and with one 
quick step he was at her side; so close 
that she might almost have heard his heart 
throbbing with his delight at the joy that 
had come into his life. 

“Mr. Murray—Douglas! I was mad, 
wicked, but for the love he loves me with, 
and for all that I owe him, do not make 
me too ashamed. Douglas, don’t speak ; 
don’t tell me that. Be merciful to me!” 

The tears that had gathered in her eyes 
rained down her cheeks, and as he still did 
not answer, she drew farther away from 
him. 

“Tt is no use now, I could not be un- 
faithful to him. I have promised !” 

For one moment, as he stood there look- 
ing at her, there rose before the young 
man the vision of what his coming life 
might be with this girl by his side, loving 
him as he loved her, and, in dark contrast, 
the shadow, the blackness and desolation 
that would fall over all if he should let 
her go. 

If he pleaded, as he felt he could plead, 
he might succeed in making her see that 
the marriage upon which she was entering 
was a sin, not a righteous act. Better 
that the other should have the cup of the 
blessing he craved so dearly dashed from 
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his lips now, than that he should find out 
one day, when too late, that he was an un- 
loved husband. 

At another time Douglas Murray would 
have decided easily enough. But now, with 
the blindness of his own love upon him, 
accusing him of ingratitude and treachery, 
he could not see clearly. He knew now that 
he had only resisted his love when it had 
been too late, and that at the first knowing 
Madge to be the very light of George 
Capel’s life, he had yet allowed himself, 
with the sense of his own danger full upon 
him, to be perpetually in her society. 

How faithful George Capel had been to 
them, in his thousand kindnesses that 
nothing could repay, in his marvellous 
tendernesses, in his perfect trust in their 
truth and honour! Yet their hands were 
to strike the hardest blow that he would 
ever meet in life’s battle. In Douglas 
Murray’s pain and perplexity, he could not 
see the fine line marking off grand self- 
renunciation from needless self-sacrifice, 
but, at least, he would not deal a blow 
from which all his sense of honour and 
chivalry, of gratitude and affection, revolted. 

He went to her side again, but only to 
take her hands in his and bend down to 
kiss them. 

“Child, child! I cannot tell what is 
best to do, only—-—” Then he broke off with 
impatient bitterness. ‘“ Why should this 
sorrow have come into our life? It was 
hard for me before, but then I did not 
know that I had won your love; now——” 

“Hush! You will be brave, and so 
soon learn to bear it,” she said, trying to 
smile. ‘It is very foolish of us, but I 
don’t think it was wicked, because we could 
not help it. Now, when it is wrong, we 
give it up.” 

“Is it wrong, do you think, Madge? 
Is not it wrong rather to give your 
life when you cannot give your love?” 
he began again, as a sudden thought of 
all that he was losing vanquished for a 
moment his efforts to be true to his friend. 

She shivered, and drew further away 
from him. 

“ He told me, only yesterday, that with- 
out me his whole life would become 
desolate. That he loved me with a love 
that made all other things worthless 
beside it; that the day he had first seen 
me, I had taken a place in his heart from 
which nothing could displace me; that I 
alone could make his life perfectly content 
and happy. Yet even with all this, he 
told me, too, to think of my own happiness 





first, and that even then it was not too 
late to draw back, Think! I, who owed 
him everything! Then I gave him my 
solemn promise that I would never give 
him cause for pain, nor fail him in the 
smallest demand. Could I do so now?” 

But the young man was not quite strong 
yet. 

“Tt is your love he wants, not the 
sacrifice of yourself,” he exclaimed with 
one last effort to set things straight, 
though the very hopelessness of it half 
sickened him with its despair. 

‘“‘He will never know. Besides, I do 
love him, as any woman must love and 
honour a friend who has been what he 
has to me—even though it is not as—— 
Douglas, don’t make me say any more. 
Some day it will not be so hard for you— 
you will forget.” 

“Don’t, darling! I shall never love 
any woman as I love you.” 

He was holding her hands in his, but 
her eyes were blinded with tears ; she 
could not even try to smile again. She 
could only guess, not see, the pain and the 
great longing of his face. 

But he did not say any more. 

“ Good-bye !” 

“ Good-bye, Madge, my darling!” Then 
he bent and left a kiss on her mouth. 

The next moment he was gone, across 
the field with its wealth of waving grasses, 
and scarlet and white flowers ; but it was 
not the golden sunshine alone that dazzled 
his eyes and made it difficult to see his 
way clearly, and it was, perhaps, as well 
for his reputation of stoicism and sturdy 
endurance, that the young officer had the 
place to himself, and that there was no 
one to wonder at the sudden mist that 
dimmed his eyes as he turned away from 
his love by the reeds of the river. 

Madge did not look after him. She 
stood for a few minutes just where he had 
left her, her eyes looking straight across the 
river, which flashed and sparkled in the 
sunshine, and seemed to mock her with 
the voices of its merry waters. 

Then, with a passionate cry of pain, 
she flung herself down on the ground and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“Ts she right?” asked the ox-eyed 
daisies wonderingly, their faces drooping 
full of pity towards her. 

“How can we tell?” exclaimed the 
grasses quickly, impatiently shaking their 
brown heads. ‘Mortals have to de- 
cide for themselves, and—love is not 
everything !” 
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But the reeds laughed and whispered 
softly to themselves, down by the banks 
of the river : 

“ Midas was not so very foolish after 
all He was only a mortal, and it 
was little wonder he was bewildered. 
Things are ordered so strangely sometimes 
in that other world that is beyond the 
fields and the forests and the rivers. And 
it is not always easy to see the difference 
between Apollo’s music and Pan’s pipes, 
which sing so sweetly of earth’s loves and 
happiness. Some day——” But the wind 
caught up the whisper and carried it away, 
and the daisies and the gtasses who were 
listening were obliged only to guess at 
what the end of that parting by the reeds 
of the river might be. 





REMARKABLE COMETS. 

THE earliest observers of comets were 
either among the Chinese or the Chaldeans, 
and the latter people arrived, as we shall 
see hereafter, at a fairly correct idea of the 
cause of their advent. Among the most 
ancient nations, especially the Greeks and 
Romans, comets were regarded as not only 
precursors of evil but frequently also of 
good fortune. Thus in the year 344 B.c. 
the appearance of a great comet was 
thought to be a token of the success of 
Timoleon’s expedition to Sicily. Again, in 
the year 134 or 135 B.c., the birth of the 
great Mithridates was signalised by two 
remarkable comets whose brightness, we 
are told, eclipsed that of the noon-day sun, 
and which occupied a quarter of the 
heavens. It may be as well here to state 
that the accounts of the comets of these 
remote ages are evidently highly coloured 
by the imagination or superstition of the 
writers, and cannot be depended on for 
anything like scientific accuracy. The acces- 
sion of Mithridates in the year 118 B.c. to 
the throne of Pontus was likewise marked 
by a celestial visitant of the same nature. 

A comet which shone in the year 86 B.C, 
was thought by Pliny to have been the 
forerunner of the civil commotions during 
the consulship of Octavius, and another 
which appeared in 43 B.C. was believed to 
he the soul of Julius Cesar transported to 
the heavens. 

Later on, a number of comets, during 
the reign of Nero, were seized on by that 
emperor as pretexts for all kinds of perse- 
cution. Tacitus, referring to one of these, 
remarks that it was “a kind of presage 





which Nero always expiated with noble 
blood.” 

Josephus relates that in 69 A.D., among 
the terrible omens which foretold the doom 
of Jerusalem, was a comet with a tail 
in the shape of a sword, which hung for a 
year over the city. 

Comets were very frequently regarded 
in past times as the presages of the death 
of some illustrious personage, and since the 
prediction was considered as verified if 
that person died within two or three years 
after, it is hardly wonderful that it is 
recorded in a large number of cases that 
the warning was fulfilled. But there is 
good reason to suspect that some of the 
comets which are said to have ushered in 
remarkable events, were inventions of the 
credulous or superstitious chronicler, and 
that many others appeared not before, but 
after the occurrences they were said to 
predict. This is proved to have been the 
case with the comet which was thought to 
have caused the abdication of Charles the 
Fifth. 

Comets are said to have foretold the 
death of the Emperors Vespasian, Con- 
stantine the Great, and Valentinian, of 
Attila the Hun, Mahomet, Louis the Second, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Philip of Spain, 
Francis the Second, and many other poten- 
tates, too many to mention, 

The historian Sozomenes describes a ter- 
rible comet which hung over Constanti- 
nople in the year 400, and was believed to 
be the cause of the pestilence that devas- 
tated the city. 

During the Middle Ages comets were 
almost universally considered as foretelling 
calamities. We read less of them as pre- 
saging an auspicious reign or honouring 
the birth of a great hero, than as the pre- 
cursors of plague, famine, or war. 

In the year 1000, it was popularly 
believed that the world was coming to an 
end, and it may be easily imagined that 
men’s minds were in a state to exaggerate 
the importance of any phenomena in the 
heavens. A comet which was visible in 
that year for nine days was described as 
being shaped like a dragon, and as having 
many impossible accompaniments. 

Shortly before William the Conqueror 
crossed to Britain, a comet with three tails 
made its appearance, which was said by his 
courtiers to prove the divine right of the 
invader to the throne. ‘‘ Nova stella, novus 
rex,” was the popular saying. In an an- 
cient Norman Chronicle we read : ‘‘ How a 
star with three long tails appeared in the 
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sky ; how the learned declared that stars 
only appeared when a kingdom wanted a 
king ; and how the said star was called a 
comette.” 

This comet has been proved to be iden- 
tical with that afterwards discovered by 
Halley, and had already appeared several 
_ times, in the years 684 A.D., 12 B.c., and 
possibly 135 B.C., in which case it was the 
same as that which announced the birth 
of Mithridates. 

One of its most notable reappearances 
was during the year 1456, while the Turks 
were besieging Belgrade. Both armies 
were thrown into consternation by the 
sight, and the Pope Calixtus the Third, by 
no means superior to the general panic, 
anathematised the unwelcome visitor,and, by 
way of precaution, ordered the church bells 
to be rung daily at noon ; at the same time 
instituting a new prayer, the Angelus de 
Midi, which still continues in use in Roman 
Catholic churches. Encouraged by these 
measures, and reinforced by forty thousand 
men whom the Franciscans brought to his 
aid, Hunniades, the papal general, engaged 
in a great battle with the Turks, and com- 
pelled them to raise the siege. 

Previous to the time of Newton the ap- 
pearances and movements of comets were 
a great puzzle to philosophers, and many 
were their speculations as to their nature. 

The Chaldeans had by no means a totally 
false notion of the causes of their appear- 
ance and disappearance, attributing them 
to the fact that they revolve in orbits far 
above the moon, so as to be cnly visible to 
us during a small portion of their revolu- 
tion. They were also right in believing 
them to be of a nature allied to the planets 
rather than mere atmospheric phenomena. 
This view was adopted by the astronomer 
Apollonius of Myndus, who, as Seneca 
relates, received his ideas from the Chal- 
deans. It was also held by Diogenes the 
Ionic philosopher, Hippocrates of Chios, 
aud several of the Pythagorean school. 
Seneca seems to have had the same opinion. 

Democritus, Zeno, and other philoso- 
phers held comets to be clusters of planets, 
while others looked upon them as mere 
optical illusions having no real existence. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, declared that 
they were mere exhalations rising from the 
earth, and that these on reaching the upper 
stratum of the atmosphere, which from its 
contiguity to the region of fire he conceived 
to be of a high temperature, caught fire, 
and were visible during the process of 
combustion, vanishing when the supply of 





combustible matter failed. According to 
this view a comet when it disappeared was 
annihilated for ever. This theory was 
generally held throughout the Middle Ages. 
It was finally upset by Tycho Brahe, 
whose observations on the comet of 1577 
left no room for doubt that these bodies 
are extraneous to the atmosphere. 

Still, astronomers were unable to explain 
the movements of comets satisfactorily. 
Some, as Galileo and Kepler, supposed 
them to move in straight lines, while 
Cassini reverted to the old idea of circular 
orbits. When, however, Newton found 
that under the influence of the law of 
universal gravitation bodies might revolve 
in paths whose form was that of an ellipse, 
parabola, or hyperbola, he at once foresaw 
the possibility of accounting for the move- 
ments of comets by the same laws which 
regulate those of the planets. A brilliant 
comet which was visible from November 
3rd, 1679, to March 9th, 1680, afforded 
him an opportunity of putting this theory 
to a practical test. The result was that 
after a series of observations he demon- 
strated that the path of the comet was a 
parabola, or an extremely elongated ellipse, 
which was confirmed by the investigations 
of the great astronomer Halley. 

This body would therefore always be of 
interest to astronomers, as being the first 
whose orbit was determined on scientific 
principles. It was, however, remarkable 
in many ways. Its path was nearly per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
there was a popular belief that it would 
come into collision with the earth—a 
notion which has often prevailed with 
regard to other comets. There seemed 
indeed, at one time, good grounds for 
belief that it would actually fall into the 
sun, which it approached nearer than any 
other known comet, with the exception of 
the one lately visible, being distant only 
one hundred and forty-seven thousand 
miles from its surface during its perihelion 
passage. The temperature of the comet at 
this point was calculated by Newton to be 
two thousand times that of red-hot iron. 
Whiston erroneously fixed the period of 
the comet of 1680 as only five hundred and 
seventy-five years, and thus made the date 
of one of its former appearances fall on the 
year of the Noachian Deluge, which catas- 
trophe he assigned to its agency. The true 
period, as obtained by Encke, is about 
eight thousand eight hundred years. 

Two years later appeared the comet 
always associated with the name of its 
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discoverer, Halley. This great astronomer 
determined its path to be an ellipse, and 
its period comparatively short—only about 
seventy-five years. He also succeeded in 
tracing back its former appearances to 
before the Christian era, and demonstrated 
its identity with several well-known comets, 
as we have noted above. Accordingly he 
predicted its return about the year 1758. 
Halley died before this year, but Clairaut 
undertook the laborious task of calculating 
more exactly the period of the comet’s 
reappearance, taking into account the per- 
turbations caused by the proximity to its 
path of Jupiter and Saturn. The result 
was that the actual return of Halley’s 
comet differed only by thirty-two days 
from that calculated by Clairaut. Thus at 
once Newton’s theory and Halley’s predic- 
tion were triumphantly verified. 

This comet reappeared in the year 1835, 
and may be expected to be again visible in 
1910. 

Another remarkable comet of short 
period is that which bears the name of 
Encke, the computer of its orbit. Dis- 
covered in 1818 by Pons, it was soon 
identified, by the similarity of its elements, 
with a comet observed in 1805. Its period 
was calculated to be only about three 
years and a third. Since then it has re- 
appeared many times, and the curious fact 
was soon observed that its period of revo- 
lution was constantly diminishing, or in 
other words, that “its orbit was gradually 
becoming smaller,” so that, should this 
diminution continue, it will finally be 
absorbed in the central luminary. This 
interesting observation has given rise to 
much speculation, and various causes have 
been assigned, among others the existence 
in space of a resisting medium. But such 
discussions as these are beyond the scope 
of the present paper. 

One of the most interesting comets 
that has ever come under the notice of 
astronomers was that discovered in 1826 
by Biela, an Austrian officer, and ten days 
later, independently, by Gambart. The 
latter determined its period of revolution 
to be about seven years, and accordingly 
its speedy reappearance was predicted, and 
duly observed in 1832. It was in this 
year that great terror was aroused among 
the ignorant by the announcement that 
the comet would pass close to the earth’s 
orbit. The earth itself was millions of 
miles away at the time; but this did not 
diminish the alarm. It was thought that 
our orbit might be deranged, as though, as 
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Guillemin remarks, it were something 
tangible, as, for example, a metallic circle. 
It was not until M. Arago had published 
an explanation exposing the absurdity of 
the popular fears that the panic was 
allayed. 

At the subsequent return of Biela’s 
comet in 1846 it divided, under the very 
eyes of astronomers, into two distinct parts, 
which continued to travel side by side 
as separate bodies. Various curious 
phenomena were observed in connection 
with these twin comets, one being alter- 
nately brighter and fainter than the other, 
and the distance between them first increas- 
ing and then gradually diminishing. When 
they returned in 1852 they were more than 
a million and a half miles apart. 

But this duplication was not the most 
wonderful part of the history of Biela’s 
comet. In 1859 it was too unfavourably 
situated for observation, but in 1866 its 
return was eagerly watched for. But in 
spite of the most careful observation 
nothing was seen—it had disappeared ! 
Nevertheless, its reappearance was sought 
for in 1872, but again in vain. But on 
the night of November 27th, in that year, 
a splendid shower of meteors was observed, 
and as this occurred at the time when the 
earth was passing across the orbit of the 
lost comet, little doubt could be entertained 
as to the connection of the two phenomena. 
Indeed, Mr. Pogson, at Madras Observa- 
tory, discovered what he believed to be 
the missing comet itself on December 2nd. 
There is much doubt even now as to the 
real relation between the meteor shower and 
the object observed by Mr. Pogson. Some 
astronomers declare that one of the twin 
comets actually touched the earth and 
caused the brilliant display of shooting 
stars which was witnessed throughout 
Europe, and that it was either this comet 
or its companion that Mr. Pogson after- 
wards observed at Madras. Others con- 
tend that this is impossible, as Biela’s 
comet was due to traverse the earth’s orbit 
twelve weeks before, and believe that the 
shower was rather due to our passing 
through one of the meteor clusters which 
follow on the comet’s path. They consider 
the object seen by Mr. Pogson either to 
have been this identical meteor cluster or 
another on the same track, or possibly to 
have had no connection with the phenomena 
in question. 

It is only fair, however, to state that the 
conclusive nature of the calculations on 
which this view is based has been called in 
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question, and some even assert that it 
is possible that the non-appearance of 
Biela’s comet in 1866 was due not to 
its destruction, but to a mistake in the 
estimate of the period of its perihelion 
passage. 

These are matters which have not yet 
been satisfactorily settled ; but it is certain, 
at all events, that the destruction or dissi- 
pation of a comet by contact with one of 
the numerous meteor-rings, which doubt- 
less exist in various parts of the solar 
system, is perfectly possible.. Indeed, it is 
not improbable that the division which 
Biela’s comet underwent in 1846 was 
due to some such cause. Altogether, the 
history of this body has been one of 
the most remarkable in the annals of 
astronomy. ; 

Biela’s comet is not the only one with 
which meteor systems have been proved 
to be connected. The well-known August 
meteors follow the track of one of these 
bodies, and those observed on the 13th and 
14th of November are due to the passage 
of the earth across the orbit of Tempel’s 
comet. 

In order to describe consecutively the 
successive reappearances of these periodical 
comets, we have been obliged to anticipate 
the order of chronology and omit mention 
of several famous comets to which we now 
return. In 1744 a remarkable comet was 
observed by Chéseaux which had six 
distinct tails spread out like a fan. It 
was visible in full daylight, and surpassed 
many stars of the first magnitude in 
brilliance. Another known by the name 
of Lexell appeared in 1770, and its period 
was determined to be about five years and 
a half. Nevertheless, it has never been 
seen again, and its non-appearance has 
excited great interest among astronomers. 
The most usually received explanation is 
that the form of its orbit was changed by 
the influence of Jupiter, near whose system 
it passed. 

One of the most celebrated of modern 
comets was that of 1811-12, discovered 
by M. Flaugergues, which was a con- 
spicuous object in the sky throughout the 
night for many weeks. Its aphelion dis- 
tance is calculated to be fourteen times 
that of Neptune, and its period more than 
three thousand years. The excellent 
vintage of the year was attributed to its 
influence, and the wine produced from it 
was known as the Comet Wine. It was 
this comet which spread such alarm 
throughout Russia, and was believed to be 





a presage of the disastrous invasion of 
Napoleon. 

We now come to Donati’s comet of 
1858, which will not easily be forgotten 
by those who witnessed the splendid 
appearance it presented during the autumn 
months of that year. It was remarkable 
for the brilliance of the nucleus and the 
graceful curve of the tail, and also for the 
presence of two faint luminous trains or 
jets in addition to the main appendage. 

The great comet of 1861 created con- 
siderable sensation by the suddenness with 
which it blazed out, and the shortness of 
the time during which it was visible in 
our latitudes. 

It was conspicuous for its brightness, 
which equalled if not surpassed that of 
Donati’scomet, and for its beautiful multiple 
tail shaped like a fan. It is now generally 
admitted that on June 30th, 1861, the 
earth passed through the tail, and a peculiar 
phosphorescent mist was noted on that 
night by several independent observers. 
This circumstance isan interesting comment 
on the popular fears as to the result of a 
collision with a comet. . 

We ought not to omit to mention the 
comet discovered by Coggia in 1874, which 
was the first of any brightness which was 
subjected to spectroscopic analysis. The 
curious changes in the shape of its tail and 
head also made it an object of interest to 
astronomers. 

Finally, the comet which for some time 
past has been visible in the early morning 
has several points which deserve notice. It 
is probably the same as that which appeared 
in 1843, and on that occasion. was observed 
in full daylight, and it is also identified with 
that of 1668. In 1843 its perihelion distance 
from the sun’s surface was only thirty 
thousand miles—less than that of any 
other known comet, and on Sepember 17th 
and 18th of the present year it approached 
even nearer than this, passing therefore 
far within the limits of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere. Its orbit is diminishing like that of 
Encke’s comet, so that an interval of only 
two years has elapsed since its last appear- 
ance in 1880. The greatest length of its 
tail was forty million miles, and altogether 
it is the most noticeable object that has 
appeared in the skies since 1858. 

With this comet we must conclude our 
survey. Into the numerous interesting 
problems connected with the nature of 
these wonderful phenomena, their origin, 
their physical constitution, their connection 
with meteor-systems, and many other 
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questions of the same kind, we cannot 
enter here. 

When it is remembered that we have 
only enumerated a few of the most con- 
spicuous of the comets which have visited 
the neighbourhood of the earth ; that for 
every one visible to the naked eye there 
are many which are seen only through the 
telescope ; and that probably for every one 
detected by terrestrial astronomers there 
are thousands which escape observation 
altogether, we arrive at some faint con- 
ception of the profusion with which they 
are scattered throughout the universe, and 
realise the literal truth of the saying of 
Kepler that ‘‘Comets are as numerous in 
the heavens as fishes in the ocean.” 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


PART II, CHAPTER IV. 
SucH was the hold that Geoffrey 


Stirling, junior partner in the Becklington 
Bank, had over the hearts and sympathies 
of the people among whom he had lived 
from a child, that before those craftily 
conducted investigations which ended in 
nothing were fully concluded, it was mooted 
whether no possibility existed of enough 
(dlepositors coming forward to set the bank- 
ing business once more afloat. 

Even Sir Roland, amid those curses 
loud and deep with which in his wrath 
he pelted the air, had ready a hot and 
spasmodic sympathy for the master of the 
White House, and his delicate ailing 
wife, “a creature like a bit of egg-shell 
china, more fit to be looked at than 
handled, and needing every comfort money 
can give to keep the life in her—ought to 
be kept under a glass case instead of having 
to rough it, as may be she must now— 
poor soul ! ” 

Beauty in any shape always appealed to 
the hearty old squire, and Mrs. Geoffrey’s 
dainty, faded loveliness had enlisted his 
sympathy. 

‘“‘Tt’s hard on the little fellow too,” he 
said; “by gad! a bonnie boy that any 
father might be proud of. It’s no wonder 
Geoffrey worships the ground he sets his 
little foot on.” 

Since any water Sir Roland saw fit to 
throw upon the scheme for bolstering up 
and resuscitating the bank was only tepid, 
not cold, the design might have gathered 





consistency and become an organised plan, 
but for the sudden and unlooked-for news 
of Alison Stirling’s death in London. 

It appeared that the excitement of ill- 
news, the wound got by a nature that had 
been strict and honourable in every dealing 
throughout a long and active life, had 
caused 
erysipelas in the head had supervened upon 
the operation before alluded to as having 
been performed upon the eyes. Mutter- 
ing of figures, ledgers, deposit accounts, 
interest due, and such-like topics—always 
fancying himself called upon to pay over 
vast sums, to meet which demands he had 
little or nothing in hand—Alison Stirling 
passed away. 

Not, however, before his nephew 
Geoffrey had, by travelling post haste, 
reached his bedside, and been recognised 
by a faint and fitful smile. After 
that, as though some chord had been 
set vibrating by the sight of a familiar 
face, and the sound of a well-loved voice, 
one name was for ever on the dying man’s 
tongue. 

“ Ralph—what of Ralph?” he would 
whisper, with weary head moving from 
side to side. “ Poor little fellow! Geoffrey 
—Geofirey—what of Ralph ?” 

Then the gleam of consciousness would 
fade, like a sun-ray behind a cloud, and 
Ralph was for a time forgotten, as vague dis- 
quieting fears and recollections of spectral 
liabilities crowded, a motley, ghostly crew, 
upon the darkening mind. 

So Alison Stirling died and was buried, 
and Becklington stood by, in a calm sur- 
prise born of a succession of astonishing 
events, as might a man stunned into stupor 
by a shower of missiles. 

After this all idea of resuscitating the 
banking business died out, and the squeezed- 
up building in the corner of the market- 
place was purchased by a steam-ship com- 
pany. Mr. Geoffrey avowed his determi- 
nation of retrenching all expenses and 
living in the simplest manner possible 
(indeed nothing but simplicity was possible) 
upon the small fortune inherited some 
years back by his wife from her father. 
This, with management, would keep up the 
White House and educate little Ralph, 
and in time doubtless Mr. Geoffrey would 
“take to” some other mode of adding to 
his income. 

If he did so, none knew in what the 
mode consisted. He went often to London, 
or at least what was considered often 
in those days. He lived abstemiously, 
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displayed little yearning for the society of 
anyone beyond his wife and child, and Dr. 
Turtle, with significant shaking of the head 
and emphatic pinches of snuff, lingeringly 
inhaled, said to confidential friends that 
Geoffrey Stirling was more shaken than he 
(Dr. Turtle) liked to realise, by that sad 
business—“ quite so, you understand to 
what I allude ?—exactly so.” 

Anthony Geddes, meanwhile, was like a 
dove without an ark, or a dog who has 
lost his master. The firm had melted 
away, the house no longer existed, and the 
poor old fellow felt as though the solid 
ground beneath his feet had suddenly 
turned to bog-land, and the stars in their 
courses come to a sudden full stop and 
toppled over into space. <A wealthy corn- 
factor in the town had offered him the 
post of book-keeper, and Anthony accepted 
it, for the “missus” must be kept in 
comfort in her old age, and if she had 
been torn away from the square house with 
its dual square gardens, she would have 
dwindled and drooped like a plant trans- 
planted into uncongenial soil. 

But Anthony never went heart and soul 
into his new work. He did it well from the 
mere mechanical habit of doing whatever 
his hand found to do with the best energies 
which had been given him; but he was 
a corn-factor’s book-keeper under protest, 
and with his outer shell only. Inwardly 
he was still the manager of Stirling’s Bank, 
and all his old geniality and fervour only 
woke into life fitfully—that is, whenever 
he chanced to meet Master Geoffrey. 

The boy Davey went to lodge with 
Mr. and Mrs. Geddes, and was cajoled by 
the blandishments of the latter into doing 
a little amateur gardening in the summer 
evenings, such as pruning the standard 
roses, or leading the honeysuckle in the 
way it should go above and around the 
porch. 

Davey had readily obtained an accoun- 
tant’s place in a mercantile house, and, 
though Anthony shook his head (looking 
upon commercial enterprise as a sad come- 
down after financial), showed signs of 
making a‘ name for himself among the 
merchants of the place, and being one day 
promoted to greater things. But, for all 
this, he still looked upon Geofirey Stirling 
as his “ master ;” still carved pretty toys 
for Ralph out of white wood, and still 
spent occasional hours of delight and joy 
unspeakable at the White House. 

Mrs. Geoffrey, as might have been 
expected, took all the troubles that had 











come upon her in very ill part indeed. 
Was she not a woman with some pretension 
to elegance? Had she not been the first 
person in Becklington to introduce the 
now fashionable spoon-dish as an adjunct 
to the mahogany tea-board? Was not her 
hair always dressed at least six months in 
advance, with regard to style, of that of 
any other female head in the town or out 
of it? Had not her calash been spoken of 
as more modish and becoming than other 
head-gear of the kind ? 

Such pretensions as these were not 
things to be lightly foregone, nor yet could 
they be indulged in satisfactorily without 
an audience. 

The secluded life now clung to by her 
husband was, therefore, most obnoxious 
in Mrs. Geoffrey’s eyes, and more than 
once did she burst into tears just as 
Nurse Prettyman succeeded in piling her 
soft curls of pale fair hair to an unprece- 
dented height, as who should say: “ Of 
what use is all this fair adornment, since I 
live the life of a mole in its burrow?” 

It must be allowed that Geoffrey Stirling 
tried all he could to shift the burden of 
the changes that had come upon them on 
to his own shoulders, and that a very small 
share of curtailment in luxury fell to his 
wife’s share, while, asto his gentleness toand 
ceaseless tendance of her, his never-failing 
patience with her fretful repining and 
hourly self-pityings, Nurse Prettyman felt 
that uplifted hands and upraised eyes were 
alone capable of adequately expressing 
them. 

“Was ever such a husband seen ?” cried 
Becklington. 

And thus two years passed on. New 
subjects of general interest arose, jostling 
aside the old. The wound was healing to 
a scar ; the bank robbery was becoming a 
memory—not forgotten, but ill-defined, its 
outlines blurred, its smaller details growing 
dim. 

Even Gabriel Devenant’s tragic end was 
seldom alluded to in any more definite 
manner than by the adjective “ poor” being 
used as a prefix to his name, while over 
Alison Stirling’s grave flowers grew thick, 
planted and tended by the hand of old 
Anthony, as a sort of last tribute to the 
past glories of the house and the one-time 
importance of the firm. 

Meanwhile, at Dale End, things had 
been going badly. They had not gone so 
remarkably well before the bank robbery 
that they could afford to take a worse turn 
after. Yet it seemed as if a cloud of ill- 
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fortune, darker and denser than any that 
had preceded it, fell upon the old squire 
and his household as a melancholy sequel 
to the losses he then sustained. The 
“beautiful fellow,” with the star shining 
on his breast, whom little Ralph loved to 
look upon, the son and heir of the ancient 
house of Ashby, went from bad to worse, 
dragging down with him the fortunes of 
his kith and kin. Idle days and royster- 
ing nights followed each other in fell 
succession. Finding Becklington too 
limited an area for his debaucheries, the 
unhappy young fellow betook himself to 
London, there plunged into the wildest 
excesses, and was rescued “by the scruff 
o’ his neck,” as Farmer Dale put it, by the 
family solicitor, but not without heavy 
mortgaging of the family acres, and con- 
siderable dipping into the family coffers. 

“He was nigh bein’ sent over the high 
seas—transported, as I hear,” said the 
chief’ constable, speaking as one versed in 
criminal records, and choke-full of trials, 
sentences, and such-like. 

“Tf I’d ha’ been t’ ould squoire, I’d ha’ 
let him be transported,” said Farmer Dale; 
“happen’ it ud ha’ done him good to work 
for his victuals once in a way, and I tell 
you what it is—t’ ould squoire’s a noisy 
chap, and can bellow as loud as my 
short-horn bull when he’s put out, but his 
heart’s breakin’ wi’in him, same as if he wer’ 
t’ peakiest weasen-faced felly i’ Beckling- 
ton—aye, that is it! As for Miss Alice, 
she’s as like her own ghost as two peas, 
and when I hear her say, ‘Grant us Thy 
peace’ of a Sunday mornin’ along wi’ the 
rest of us, I’m ready to choke over the 
next Amen, thinkin’ of her poor wan face 
as she prays for what the Lord has set far 
from her. Aye, but it’s a good thing, and 
a thing to make glad over, as t’ lad’s 
mother lies where the ill words spoke of her 
boy conna reach her !” 

Truly such ill words were many; even 
Dr. Turtle (who as the family physician at 
The Dale felt bound to make the best of 
everything, the scapegrace son included) 
had to admit that young Ashby was 
misled, and that Miss Alicia’s state of 
health had “ lost tone” in consequence. At 
last, coming from no one knew where, and 
originating with no one knew whom, a 
strange suspicion crept about, and in and 
out, and into this house and that, that 
Squire Ashby’s son had had some hand in 
the bank robbery. 

Such an idea was never mooted openly ; 
never discussed in conclave at The Safe 





Retreat, talked over across counters, or 
“ across the walnuts and the wine;” but it 
was hinted at with bated breath, and when 
next Sir Roland’s son visited home, no 
cap was lifted as he passed through the 
streets of Becklington, and Jake was so 
engrossed with his cobbling when the 
young squire bid him “ good-day” that 
he forgot to return the salutation. 

“ Turtle,” said the object of these slights, 
to the family doctor, “ what the devil do 
the townsfolk mean by such conduct—eh ? 
That little weasel, Jake the cobbler, made 
believe he didn’t see me to-day, and when 
I went into the bar of The Safe Retreat last 
Saturday, the place emptied like a cask 
with a hole in it.” 

But Dr. Turtle, having no explanation 
to give, could only bow and take a pinch 
out of his silver box. 

How the rumour in question reached the 
ears of Sir Roland himself no one knew, 
but reach them it did, and Miss Alicia, 
coming into the gun-room, found the poor 
old fellow sitting by the table with his 
face buried in his hands. The poor woman, 
frightened and trembling, came to his side, 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

The cruel story had made its way to 
her, and, as she sat in the old square pew 
in the chancel of a Sunday, she scarce dare 
raise her eyes from the book in her hand, 
and could only raise her heart in prayer to 
the heaven that seemed so far away, and the 
God who seemed to have forgotten her. 

Now, it came upon her like a blow to 
see that her father knew of that silent 
accusation. 

“ Father,” she said, bending down to him 
tenderly, ‘ what is it?” 

He raised his head, lifting to hers the 
haggard eyes that were full of mingled 
wrath and pain. 

“It’s this, my girl,” he said, bringing his 
fist down upon the table like a sledge- 
hammer ; “it’s this—I wish you and I were 
out of this place never to set foot in it 
again |” 

And then Sir Roland broke out crying 
like a child. 

But, even now, the worst had not come. 
The cup of sorrow was not yet full. 

Hardly had these days of trouble passed 
over the heads of Alicia and her father, 
when news came of fresh evil wrought by 
the hand of the brother and son. 

The family solicitor rushed up north, 
and, when he returned south, Sir Roland 
went with him. Alicia, more than ever like 
her own ghost, wandered about in the 
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beautiful terraced gardens, and under the 
spreading trees around her desolate home. 

She was not always alone. Ofttimes a 
manly voice strove to comfort her anxiety, 
a manly hand clasped hers with a touch 
that seemed to hold the gift not only of 
comfort but of strength. 

For eight long years the vicar of the 
square-towered church—he whom little 
Ralph so envied as being the owner of the 
rookery and rooks—had loved Alicia Ashby, 
and Alicia Ashby loved him. The vicar was 
a handsome, genial divine, hearty of voice, 
generous of nature; a man who loved to 
ride across country in top-boots and spurs, 
and yet could be gentle as the gentlest 
beside a sick bed, or when called upon to 
minister to a mind diseased. His curly 
locks, slightly grizzled at the temples, 
clustered about a square and noble brow ; 
his smile disclosed teeth white as ivory ; 
his eyes looked all men fearlessly in the 
face, yet could soften with infinite pity 
when they rested on the suffering or the 
sinful. 

For eight years he had played countless 
games of dominoes with Squire Ashby, while 
Alice, moving softly about the room here 
and there, made him feel as though music 
were in the air, making the whole world 
sweet. 

When he said to her (it was one 
evening under the big cedar on the lawn ; 
Sir Roland had fallen asleep after dinner, 
with his bandanna over his head, and a per- 
fectly unsuspecting heart in his breast), 
“T love you, but is there any need to 
tell you that I do, Alice?” she had laid 
her hand in his, and raising eyes that 
shone lambent in the dusk of the shadowy 
tree, said simply : 

“There was no need to tell me what I 
knew, Cuthbert, and yet I like to hear it. 
It is wrong and selfish of me to like it, all 
the same; for, though I love you dearly 
(is there any need to tell you that I do 4), 
I cannot leave my father, or set anyone 
before him in my life.” 

Then came a silence which Alicia broke. 

“ And you,” she said softly, “ what will 
youdo?” . 

“ Wait,” he answered, touching the hand 
he held with lips that trembled ever so 
little, for all his voice had been so firm, 
and brave, and steadfast. 

How many tears had Alicia shed since 
that dear time? Poor eyes, they scarce 
could shine out in the dusk now as they 
had done then—so dim were they with 
weary vigils full of fear and dread ! 





As for the vicar, he was waiting still. 
Not mopingly, but with as good a grace 
as he did everything else ; riding as hard, 
working as hard, preaching the same pithy 
practical sermons as ever, and with no 
more tangible companion in his vicarage 
than a dream-woman who moved about the 
empty rooms with the same dainty grace 
as Alicia Ashby, stood beside his chair of 
an evening, or came to meet him at the 
ivy-covered doorway when he returned 
from a long day’s ride after the hounds, 
smiling a welcome with shadowy lips and 
the lambent eyes that had looked into 
his beneath the cedar-tree so long ago. 
Now that troublous days and dark had 
come to Alicia, the heart of her patient 
lover clave unto her more tenderly than 
ever. What hand draws heart to heart 
so closely as that of sorrow ? 

“What should I do without you, Cuth- 
bert?” she said to him one night when a 
letter from Sir Roland had come to hand, 
written in such haste and anger as to be 
scarcely legible. 

“T hope you will not have to try,” he 
answered, walking by her side with his 
hands folded behind his back, an attitude 
habitual to him; “ you are not likely to 
have to do so—while I have life.” 

** And yet it seems a hard bargain, dear, 
an unequal one too ; for I am not alone in 
the world, like you. I have my dear father, 
and you have nothing.” 

“Nothing?” heanswered, smiling; “have 
I not hope? A man can live on a very 
small allowance of that diet, if he sets him- 
self to do it with a will.” 

But he drew a long breath as she turned 
aside to pluck a rose, and the folded hands 
were clasped one in the other with a 
strained and nervous pressure. 

After all, the diet of which he spoke so 
cheerily was more like starving than 
living, and he was conscious of a sharp 
pang of heart-hunger now and then. 

“Do you think father will manage to 
set things straight this time ?” said Alicia, 
anxious and wistful, as they took another 
turn, passing under the cedar-tree that 
had been the confidant of their first con- 
fessions. 

“T can hardly say yet,” said the vicar ; 
“his letters have a tone I do not like. 
My darling, you have been so brave and 
good all along, you have been such a staff 
and stay, and dear true comfort to your 
father all through this bitter time, you 
must not falter now.” 

“But this—this cruel rumour about the 
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robbery? Oh, Cuthbert ! it cannot be that 
my brother had any hand——” 

“Hush!” he said, standing still and 
facing her; “I will not let you harbour 
such athought. You have enough of real 
sorrow to meet, without setting yourself to 
fight with phantoms. There was not— 
there never has been one iota of evidence 
to connect your brother’s name with that 
foul crime ; the thing is a mystery, but 
of one thing I am well assured: this rumour 
that, so troubles you is an idle foolish 
fancy, and will pass. You know the 
proverb about giving a dog a bad name ? 
Well, dear, it is always so; the known 
sinner is made.a scapegoat for the sins of 
the unknown.” 

He saw that she was weeping quietly 
as he spoke, and thought it well to let that 
gentle rain of tears flow on. Her nerves 
were shaken, her mind strained to the 
utmost by fears of she knew not what. 

A few days later those fears took tangi- 
ble form and shape, and Alicia knew that 
she must henceforth be a stranger to her 
childhood’s home. 

Sir Roland had found it impossible this 
time to “set things straight” without a 
sad and costly sacrifice, the nature of 
which a paragraph in the county papers 
promptly sent forth. 

“Dale End, with its manor and lands, is 
in the market. Dale End has a history 
and an interest peculiarly its own. It 
appeals to us, as it were, from the dead 
past. It can tell of doings dating far back 
in the history of England ; in the history 
of Yorkshire. It has belonged to the 
Ashbys for many generations, and everyone 
must regret that a necessity should have 
arisen for such a fine old property to 
change hands.” 

Cuthbert Deane carefully smuggled this 
notice out of Alicia’s sight, and it may be 
hoped that neither she nor her father 
ever saw it. 

What would they have done without the 
good vicar when it came to preparing for 
flight, when the dear household gods, which 
had been known and loved for a lifetime, 
had to be removed ? 

“T shall always think of the old spinet 
with little Hilda seated there, touching the 
keys as if they were living things, and she 
was afraid of hurting them,” said Alicia to 
her patient lover. 

“So shall I,” he said, sighing, and taking 
her hand into safe and close keeping; “ and 
I shall think of the song you taught her, 
and how prettily she sang it, catching every 





turn and trick alike of words and melody. 
Do you remember—dear ? 
** Love is not a feeling to pass away 
Like the balmy breath of a summer day ; 


It is not—it cannot be—laid aside, 
It is not a thing to forget—” 


May be those passionate pleading words 
found too keen an echo in her own breast. 
At all events, she put out her hand as 
though to ward off something she feared, 
and stopped the vicar in his too apt quota- 
tion. 

“Don’t,” she said ; “oh, don’t!” 

He was silent at her bidding. 

They were both silent, for the parting 
was so near that its shadow was upon 
them. 

“T feel as if I should be lost in great, 
busy London,” said Alice at length ; ‘“per- 
haps as if I should be a little glad to be 
lost—from all but you, Cuthbert; but 
you—what will you do?” 

“T? Ishall go on waiting, and feed on 
the diet of which I told you once before.” 

There was a little sob in her voice as she 
answered him : 

“Ts it not rather a meagre diet, dear ?” 

“It is enough to keep life in me, and I 
like it, meagre though it be, better than 
the fullest any other hand could give me.” 

By way of reply to this, her lips touched 
the hand that rested on her shoulder. 

A few days later and the Ashbys had left 
Dale End for ever, while the vicar set him- 
self anew to the task of waiting, with only 
the dream-woman to keep him company. 

For some considerable time no purchaser 
was found for the valuable property now 
in the market. 

Possible purchasers appeared and had 
important interviews with the family 
solicitor, but never became actual possessors ; 
the while Dale End cut rather a lugubrious 
figure, with barred windows, neglected 
gardens, and empty stables. 

True, the vicar sometimes strolled in the 
grounds, or sat under the big cedar-tree to 
smoke his evening pipe, but he could hardly 
be said to enliven the scene, since he 
looked more like a lonely rook from his 
own rookery than any livelier bird. 

One fine morning in the earliest spring 
days of the following year, Dr. Turtle 
(newly broken out into an ecstasy of 
loyalty in consequence of the girl-queen 
having become a girl-bride, and bearing 
in his button-hole a spotless bridal flower) 
stepped jauntily over the stones of the 
market-place. New and awakening life 
was in the very air; a faint green mist 
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that meant a thousand thousand tiny spears| The amazing news was true. An uncle 
of springing corn, was rising from the rich | of Geoffrey Stirling’s had died in Barba- 
red soil. Here and there pale primroses| does and left untold wealth to his little- 
peeped forth from under the hedgerows; | known and never-seen nephew. 
while in Amos Callender’s window snow- | The amount of the fortune thus be- 
drops nodded their dainty heads at every | queathed in a most unlooked-for manner 
passer-by. | grew and expanded with each hour of that 
There was something spring-like about | day. 
the doctor too, so much so that to have} Every one who told the story added 
seen a new growth on the tips of the hairs ; something to it, until, by the time night 
that composed his wig, would hardly have | closed in, Geoffrey Stirling was—according 
been a surprise. to what rumour said—one of the greatest 
Jake, a little blue about the nose (for the millionaires of the time. 
day was cold though bright) cobbling away “ And to think what a silly fule he’s got 
on his bench, was quite ready for a gossip. | tied to him to share it a’!” said Farmer 
““Well, Jake, have you heard the! Dale, slapping his thigh. 
news?” said Dr. Turtle with a suppressed| They had fine times in Becklington, 
twinkle in his eye ; “ this is a strange turn | talking over “ Maister Geoffrey’s ” luck for 
of Fortune’s wheel in very truth !” many a day to come, and hearty were 
“Who's bin’ turning a wheel, and what’s | the congratulations that greeted him on all 
the matter now, doctor 4” answered Jake, | sides from high and low, rich and poor. 
whose blue nose made him cross ; “as to| As to Anthony Geddes and Davey, they 
news —there’s bin such a glut of it i’ | fairly wept for joy together before they 
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Becklington this last two year, I make no | 
manner of account of it. There’s a voice | 
within——” 

“ Never mind that voice of thine to-day, 
Jake. Keep thy breath to wish our fair 
young Queen a long and happy life—and 
wish Mr. Geoffrey a long and happy life, 
too, when you're about it.” 

“ Why, surely, Maister Geoffrey hasna’ | 
gone and married Queen Victory, has he ?” 
said Jake, who was bound to be con- 
trary on this particular morning, and did 
not half relish having the utterances of 
that inner voice of his stifled so uncere- 
moniously. “I dunnot see how that can 
be so, and he with a missus of his own 
already ; for though it’s true she’s not | 
much of a one, yet she counts for one—as | 
things go. 
Maister Geoffrey joy—eh, doctor ?” 

‘‘ Because he’s had a fortune left him— 
because he’s off to London this very day 
to claim it—because he'll be a man of! 
wealth, of position, of influence in our 
town from this time forth—that’s why you 
should wish him joy, Jake; and good, 
reason too, man !” 

Jake was fairly taken aback this time. , 
He stared at the doctor with his mouth ' 
open, and found never a word to say. 





Why should I be wishin’! — 


had done. 
Such exaggerated and high-flown ideas 


_ of Geoffrey Stirling’s new prosperity being 


entertained by people in general, it did not 
come as much of a surprise to anyone 
when it was announced during the summer 
of that year that Dale End was no longer 


|in the market, because Geoffrey Stirling 


had become its owner. 

All this happened eight years ago now, 
and Becklington had almost forgotten that 
Sir Roland ever reigned at the old manor, 
or that any other squire than Squire 
Stirling was ever looked upon as a 
power among them. For both Sir Roland 
and his scapegrace son slept the sleep that 
knows no earthly waking, and Cuthbert 
Deane’s “ waiting ” was over. 
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